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; mouths through which the breath escaped as|it from side to side near the ground, once 
; Price Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two|they jumped about, and the singing of the|around the dancers, then raising it above his 
y dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. women, completed the music. The dancers|/head he waved it in the same manner, per- 
) continued to face the medicine, with arms|forming another circle. Then with gestures 
> Subscriptions and Payments received by stretched upward and toward it, their eyes|of striking, and a countenance scowling as 
: as it were riveted to it, and apparently oblivi-|with fierce rage, he began to chase the dancers 
). JOHN S. STOKES, ous to all surroundings except the music and|round and round the ring, from left to right. 
L3 what was before them. After some time a|Finally getting one of them separated from 
" ee ee ee ee aged man, painted as the others but|the hy aie him with the most fiend- 
- PHILADELPHIA. wearing a buffalo robe, issued from behind |like attitudes, fiercely striking at him with 
5° the screen, facing the spectators, but having/his fan. The pursued one fled from him with 
a! For “The Friend” {his eye fixed upon the sun, upon which he|a countenance expressive of almost death-like 
Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal|stood gazing, without winking or moving a\|terror, until after several rounds he stumbled 
of Thomas (. Battey. muscle, for some time, then began slowly to|jand fell heavily upon the ground. Another 
(Continued from page 63.) inclin€ his head from side to side, asif to avoid|and another were thus separated from the 
ph 6th mo. 19th.—Music and dancing con-|some obstruction in his view of it, swaying|dancers, pursued and fell before the mystical 
10, tinued in the medicine house through the|his body slightly, then stepping slowly from | power of the fan, and the act closed. 
49 ; night. At an early hour this morning | went/side to side forward, backward, increasing his} Being called to a council of the war chiefs, 
. thither with Couquet and witnessed one dance|motion, both in rapidity and extent, until to} went no more to the medicine house to-day, 
J throughout. appearance nearly frantic, his robe fell off|though the music and dancing continued all. 
wal The ground inside the enclosure had been|leaving him (except his blue breech-cloth)|the time by day and by night, with short in- 
ell, carefully cleared of grass, sticks and roots,|entirely naked. In this condition he jumped|tervals, between the different acts, to give 
han and covered several inches deep with clean|and ran about the enclosure, head, arms and|opportunity for re-arranging dress, painting, 
= white sand. A screen had been constructed |legs, all equally participating in the violence |and such other changes as the programme of 
oks, on the side opposite the entrance, by sticking|of his gestures, every joint of the body appa-|the ceremony demanded. 
vol. small cottonwood and cedars deep into the|rently loosened,—his eyes only fixed. I won-| 6th mo. 20th.—Saw but one dance to-day. 
| for ground, so as to preserve them fresh as long|dered how, with every joint apparently dis-|Quite a quantity of goods, such as blankets, 
Hen as possible. A space was left two or three|located, he could maintain an upright position. |strouding, calico, shawls, scarfs and other In- 
feet wide between it and the enclosing wall,| This he continued without ceasing or once|dian wares had been carried into the medicine 
behind which the dancers prepared themselves|removing his eyes from the sun, until the|house, previous to my entrance. The dancers 
ae for the dance, and in the midst of which was|sweat ran down in great rolling drops, wash-|had been painted white, three of them orna- 
ae the medicine. This consisted of an image|jing the white paint into streaks, no more or-|mented with a green stripe across’ the fore- 
lying on the ground, but so concealed from}/namental than the original painting, and he| head, and around down the sides of the cheeks 
ary. view as to render its form indistinguishable ;| was at length compelled to retire from mere|to the corners of the mouth, and meeting on 
above it was a large fan, made of eagle quills, |exhaustion ; the others still continuing their|the chin. A round green spot was painted on 
with the quill part lengthened out nearly ajexercises. the back and breast, about three inches in 
|-day foot by inserting a stick into it and securing| ‘Presently another man entered from behind | diameter, while on either side of it, and some- 
it there. These were held apart or in a spread|the screen, wearing an Indian fur cap and a|what elevated above, was a crescent of the 
o the form by means of a willow rod or wire bent|blue breech-cloth reaching to the ground.}|same size andcolor. Twosmall hollow mounds 
Roa in a circular form; above this was a mass of|He was unpainted, and had a human scalpjof sand and clay, had been made before the 
LEY, feathers, concealing an image; on each side|fastened to his back hair, the flowing locks| medicine, in which fire was placed and kept 
of which were several shields, highly decor-|of which, spread out upon his naked back, |just sufficiently burning with the partially 
ated with feathers and paint. Various other|showed that it had belonged to the head of|dried cotton-wood leaves, cedar twigs, and 
paraphernalia of heathen worship were sus-|some unfortunate white woman. This man,|probably tobacco, to produce a smoke. A 
&c., in pended in the screen, among these shields or|with a kind of half running jump, still in time|small fire was burning near the musicians for 
on, to over them, impossible for me to describe so as| with the music, went around all the dancers| lighting pipes, tightening drums, &c. 
” to be comprehensible. A mound had also|carrying one arm stretched out over their| When all was ready the three young men 
ey, been thrown up around the central post ofheads, first in one direction then the other,| who were painted as described, were led, each 
the buildings, two feet high, and perhaps five|turning his course every time after stopping|by a man clad in a buffalo robe, near to the 
feet in diameter. in front of the medicine and making some in-|mounds. An ornamented fur cap was with 
— ‘he musicians, who if I mistake not are the|describable motions before it. He sometimes}some ceremony placed upon the head of one 
f next war chiefs, squatted on the ground in true|parted the feathers concealing the small im-|of them, wisps of green wild wormwood were 
heathen style, to the left and near the en-|age, appearing to examine it minutely, as if|fastened to the wrists and ankles, which being 
ia, trance, having Indian drums and rattles. Thejin search of something, and sometimes put-|done he reverently raised his hands above his 
0., Pay music was sounding when we entered. ting his lips to it as if in the act of kissing it.| head leaning forward over one of the mounds, 
Presently the dancers came from behind the} At length, after repeated examinations, he| brought them down slowly, nearly to it, then 
. screen, their faces, arms, and the upper parts|took hold of the fan, hesitating at first, as if|straightening up passed his hands over his 
NE. of the body, were painted white, a soft white|afraid, which was loosed from its fastenings|face, and stroked his breast. This was re- 
elphia. buckskin skirt secured about the loins, de-|by a hand behind the screen, and he slowly|peated several times, then after holding one 
V oRTE scended nearly to the ankles, while the breech-|raised it up, looking intently at it, while the|foot over the mound, and then the other, as 
cloth (blue on this occasion) reaching to the|expression of his countenance indicated alif in the attitude of warming them, two or 
may ot ince the skirt—both in front and |fearfulness of the result of handling an object|three times, he went around the central post 
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ehind, completed the dress. They faced the 
medicine (shall I say idols!) for it was con- 
ducted with all the solemnity of worship— 
jumping up and down in true time with the 


whose hidden and mysterious powers were so|and back to the other mound, where the same 
far beyond his comprehension. He held it:ceremony was repeated. He then stepped 
up before the medicine, waved it up and down, |aside while the others, one at a time, were 
and from side to side, then turning round so|similarly accoutred, and went through with 
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the same ceremony. Three bunches of wild 
wormwood were then placed on the ground 
in a row, crossing the line of entrance and be- 
tween the entrance and the central post, upon 
which the three young men were placed by 
their attendants, who stood behind them with 
their hands upon their shoulders, the music 
playing all the time. Two or three men then 
approached the pile of goods, selected some 
plaid shawls, strouding, calico, blankets and 
an umbrella, and hung them over the medi- 
cine; which being done, the six men began 
to dance. The three foremost ones upon the 
wormwood with their arms stretched toward 
the medicine, the three others with their 
hands still resting upon the shoulders of the 
former. After some time the latter retired, 
the other dancers came from behind the screen 
and joined in the dance, which continued for 
some time longer, until they were driven off 
by the medicine chief as described in yester- 
day’s dance. All these ceremonies had a re- 
ligious meaning which I did not ascertain. 
(To be continued) 


For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Diary of Charles Williams; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 62.) 


In the present number our Diarist records 
his endeavor to encourage and strengthen him- 
self, as was the case with David when hotly 
pursued by his foes, in the Lord hisGod. The 
same Scripture writer—the man after God’s 
own heart—declares, “I am this day weak, 
though anointed king.” He who knoweth 
our varied temptations and closely besetting 
sins, brings all His at times under a humilia- 
ting sense of great weakness and dependence, 
that we may again and again, like as the 
Patriarch was remanded to Bethel where God 
first met with him, feel that we are nothing 
and can do nothing without Christ Jesus the 
ever living Fountain and Head. This heaven- 
ly chastening and merciful provision tends to 
keep the poor instrument humble and con- 
trite like a dependent child before Him, who 
condescends to dwell with such, and grants 
them near access in prayer to Him, the In- 
visible ; so that they are enabled to keep their 
places in sweet humility, in faith and faithful- 
ness before Him. 

Charles Williams, in this lowly school of 
deep religious experience, was brought to ac- 
knowledge as his belief, ‘It is good to know 
want, as well as to abound.” And no doubt 
it is good also, to be content with every turn- 
ing of the Divine Hand upon us; knowing that 
He alone, the Captain of salvation can, as we 
passively submit to the transforming discip- 
line of His cross, carry on and perfect the 
work in righteousness, to the praise of his 
ever worthy and excellent Name. Our au- 
thor’s mind, as it is interesting to trace, seems 
thus gently and submissively to open to the 
fresh discoveries of the Day-Spring from on 
high, and thence to be led on through the 
successive stages of religious growth unto the 
victory promised in the words of the Apostle: 
“That ye may be blameless and harmless, the 
sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse nation, among whom 
ye shine as lights in the world ; holding forth 
the word of life,” &e. 

The diary again extracted from: 3rd month 
19th, 1786.—* At meeting twice to-day, and 
had to labor against a drowsy spirit, which 
was painful. I propose to attend the evening 


mecting, and wish to feel my strength re- 
newed, and my faith confirmed in Jesus Christ, 
my Lord. 

25th.—My mind in degree humble. Am 
willing to trust in thee, O Lord, and desire to 
wait thy will. Thou art sufficient to supply 
every want, and will not withhold any thing 
from me which Thou in thy unerring wisdom 
may see meet for me to have. Thou canst 
turn the will of thy creature, whenever thou 
pleaseth, and can comfort the soul that seeks 
to know thee, and to do thy will. 

26th.—Thrice at meeting. Through all 
have felt in a dry and empty state; not sen- 
sible of good, nor much of that love of Christ 
which is so refreshing to the mind. I don’t 
want to complain. It is good, | believe, to 
know want, as well as to abound. 

4th mo. 8th.—Just returned from the burial 
of a young woman, who is gone to appear be- 
fore the throne of the righteous J udge—where 
I must also appear. Oh! may I labor to have 
a conscience void of offence, that so when the 
solemn time comes, the sentence may be heard 
with joy. 

A part of to-day, my mind has beey in an 
unpleasant, unsettled state, not free from 
doubts. But, through Gracious Help, I have 
not lost my faith and hope; and am willing 
to believe that I shall see better days. Do 
not remember to have gone contrary to know- 
ledge. 

13th.— Went to meeting this morning, 
where was a marriage. We had a comfort- 


able time; and the young man and woman 
demeaned themselves in a becoming manner. 
They spoke audibly, and with calmness; being 
sensible, I think, of the solemnity of the oc- 


casion. Their names were Jonathan Evans, 
and Hannah Bacon. I staid and signed the 
certificate ; as I felt a degree of true love for 
them, and a desire for their prosperity every 
way, wishing they may become faithful and 
useful members of the church.* 

14th.—Just returned from a visit to several 
of my acquaintances. Felt a care while with 
them, that I might not talk more than was 
becoming. And now, do not feel any thing 
condemn me, or say that I have. 

16th.—I was guilty of being hasty and of 
hurting the Witness for Truth by suffering my 
temper to prevail. Did not dwell under the 
cross, which would have kept within bounds 
and in meekness. 

19th.—Felt a fear that I was too light and 
airy in some of my expressions and conduct! 
I desire to labor to keep up the watch, and to 
be diligent in the endeavor to preserve my- 
self, through Gracious Help, unspotted and 
pure in all company and conversation ; and 
in bearing a testimony against every wrong 
thing, by not joining in with it ; being willing 
to appear as a fool, or regardless of what 


* These hopes seemed remarkably verified in the 
case of these honored Friends. Of first J. E., and then 
his faithful wife, we have this poetic effusion and testi- 
mony, as well as divers others :— 

“A pillar in the church, erect and strong, 

Swayed by no friendship to the church’s wrong ; 

Unwarped, unmoved, sound to the very core, 

And rendered firmer by the weight he bore ; 

An honest watchman the alarm to sound, 

When foes were sowing tares within our ground,— 

x * * * * 


And when at last the final goal was won, 
Death’s message found him with his armor on; 
No oilless lamp to trim, no loins to gird, 
Ready to enter at the Bridegroom’s word, 
Where his loved Hannah, earlier called away, 
Was his forerunner to the realms of day.” 


others may say. May I trust in the Lord, 
who is worthy to be trasted in forever. 

Fifth mo. 26th.—To meeting; where several 
weighty testimonies were borne, much to my 
comfort and satisfaction. May I keep on my 
way. May all hindering things be put aside, 
and may I with undaunted boldness continue 
to press forward toward the mark, that I 
may gain the prize that is of such infinite 
value ; a value so great that if once obtained, 
what would be accepted in exchange? 

Sizth month 11th.—Have been twice at 
meeting. In that in the morning some ex- 
pressions on this wise presented: ‘ Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.’ Which, 
as I believe were brought into view by the 
Good Remembrancer, did comfort me, and 
encouraged to continue steadfast in the way, 
hoping he would enable me to overcome the 
world with the delusive pleasures of it, and 
at last minister unto me an entrance into his 
kingdom. 

25th.—Was twice at meeting; which were 
laboriousseasons. I had to waragainst asleepy 
disposition, and many wandering thoughts; 
so that the satisfaction I have at times had 
in being there was not experienced. Never- 
theless the duty remains of not neglecting 
the assembling of ourselves together, as the 
apostle Paul enjoins. 

26th.—Employed about my lawful business, 
Wherein I find the enemy is able and ready 
to draw the mind into vanity as in any other 
place, if the watch be not maintained. 

Ninth month 2d.—Employed in the neces- 
sary cares of life. But not being watchful 
enough has made me feel sorry, and renewed 
desires to be more careful. When I can look 
back over my conduct, and find I have been 
attentive to that inward guide, which is the 
grace of God, I feel great satisfaction ; but on 
the contrary, when I find | have been un- 
watchful, and have given the enemy of my 
soul an opportunity to triumph over me, it is 
cause of sorrow. 

Great is human weakness; but greater is 
the strength of the Lord! How needful is 
this to be sought after, and how greatly am I 
encouraged to seek it, particularly when re- 
membering these expressions of his: ‘Seek, 
and ye shall find; ask, and it shall be given 
you.’ If that which is so necessary is to be 
had by seeking for and asking for, let me be 
encouraged and willing to labor that I may 
obtain it. 

4th.—Endeavoring to look over my conduct 
this evening, do not find I have done any 
thing which causes uneasiness to my mind; 
having been in degree watchful to keep my 
heart clean. Feel at this time, while [ am 
writing, thankful to Him who has thus favor- 
ed me, and desire I may continue my labor, 
steadily endeavoring to improve; not doubt- 
ing but that it will afford me more true satis- 
faction, when I may need it, than the enjoy- 
ment of all the delusive pleasures of sense, in 
which the carnal mind delighteth. It is need- 
ful often to look over my conduct, that I may 
not offend in thought, word, or deed. O! that 
a care like this may be cherished, and fre- 
quently putin practice by me, whom the Lord 
does greatly favor in many things; as pro- 
viding food and raiment for the body ; refresh- 
ing it with sleep; strengthening and qualify- 
ing me to attend to my outward business, &e. ; 
but more than all, O, heavenly condescension! 
comforting my soul, and causing me to trust 
in him, to cast my care upon him, and to feel 
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from time to time that He careth for me. Ijed to form each letter properly, then to con- 


cannot enough admire his goodness, nor be 
grateful enough in acknowledging the favors 
he bestows. O! may the sense of his love and 
fatherly kindness animate me to fulfil all my 
known duties; endeavoring so to love and 
serve him by an humble, circumspect, and 
self-denying walk, as to bring glory to his 
eternally excellent name. 

25th.—This has been a day of renewed 
favor! May I be truly thankful for it. May 
I be watchful unto improving the gift the 
Lord hath bestowed—the gift of grace which 
brings salvation. 

30th.—Yesterday was at our Yearly Meet- 
ing. 1 was comforted under a sense that the 
Lord remains to be with his people. Things 
were conducted, I think, in a manner becom- 
ing the professors of Christ. The love of God 
was felt, in measure, to be in dominion; and 
praises ascended to Him who liveth forever. 

Eleventh month 10th.—O Lord! sensible 
in degree of my 
Thy goodness, i desire Thou wilt hear my 
prayer, and be pleased to keep me as in the 
hollow of Thy hand. Be pleased to preserve 
me from doing any thing which is displeas- 
ing to Thee; and grant that I may know Thy 
will, and be fully given up to do the same in 
all things. O, be pleased to reveal Thyself 
more and more to me! Comfort and encour- 
age me when in distress, causing me to put 
my trust in Thee, who never failed any that 
did so; and for every evil thing, chastise, re- 
buke, or afflict me until ‘hou bringest me 
home again to Thyself.” 

(To be continued.) 


——»2s_-___ 


For “The Friend.” 
Mary Bradley and Joseph Hague. 
(Continued from page 58.) 

“The effect of the dawning of this new world 
of intellectual life upon the temper and dis- 
position of Mary Bradley was, at this point 
of her education, very unmistakable. She 
had hitherto been of a fretful, impatient, and 
very irritable temper, crying and screaming 
without any apparent cause ; but as she made 
progress in her studies, thisirritability gradu- 
ally softened down, and she became daily 
more and more subdued in disposition and 
manner. Still at intervals, more or less pro- 
longed, she would have fits of fretfulness and 
passion, which would end in a few hours in 
tears, when she would again resume her quiet 
and placid manner. These occasional out- 
bursts would appear to have been a necessity 
with her. They seemed like an accumulation 
of humors which would burst out and expend 
themselves, and thus give relief for a time. 
A. Patterson and the kind friends around her 
soon discovered that during these paroxysms, 
the best and simplest course was to leave her 
to herself. 

In order to extend the means of communi- 
cating with others, it was determined in due 
course to make the trial to teach her to write ; 
and ‘for this purpose, when she was about ten 
years old, and had been under instruction two 
or three years, the attempt was made to teach 
her the art of writing. For this purpose a 
tablet, with a pad and frame to confine the 
writing in regular lines, was constructed. A. 
Patterson commenced by guiding her hand in 
the formation of each letter of the alphabet, 
which again had to be connected in her mind 
with the letters she already knew by touch 
from the relief-types. By repetition she learn- 


nect them together as words, and, finally, the 
words as sentences. 

The time occupied in teaching her to write 
was enormous as compared with that expend- 
ed on children possessing their proper feu: 
ties. It was a work of incessant and intermin- 
able repetition ; but A. Patterson had resolved 
that it must be done, and it was done accord- 
ingly. 

Having once learned to write, she was en- 
abled to correspond with friends at a distance, 
and to interchange letters with her sister in 
deprivation across the Atlantic, Laura Bridg- 
man, who was kind enough to send to her a 
tablet, such as she herself used. This was a 
considerable improvement upon that origin- 
ally constructed for Mary Bradley, being a 
simple pad of pasteboard, or millboard, with 
impressed broad lines in which to write. This 


could feel or smell in his new location. For 
instance, treading upon the register of a fur- 
nace, he instantly stooped down and began to 
feel it, and soon discovered the way in which 
the upper plate moved upon the lower one; 
but this was not enough for him, so lying 
down on his face, he applied his tongue first 
to one and then to the other, and seemed to 
discover that they were of different kinds of 
metal.’ 

Joseph Hague showed a considerable amount 
of determination and combativeness when he 
met with opposition. On one occasion he was 
walking up the school-room, in which there 
are two or three iron pillars to support the 
floor above, and forgetting that such was the 
case he struck his forehead against one of 
them and recoiled from it. He rubbed his 
forehead for an instant, and then walked de- 
liberately up to the pillar and kicked it vio- 


contrivance was placed under the sheet of|lently. 


paper on which she was to write, and ber 


own unworthiness, and of|fingers ran along each line so that it might 


be felt. 

Mary Bradley generally favored A. Patter- 
son and the members of his family with letters 
during the summer vacation, when they were 
absent at the sea-side or elsewhere. On these 
occasions, of course, she was thrown entirely 
on her own resources, and better tests could 
not possibly be afforded of the successful re- 
sults of her education than the letters she 
wrote. She would give all the news within 
her very limited sphere; everything which 
happened being, as a matter of course, of great 
interest to her: and she was highly gratified 
to learn the proceedings of her kind friends 
while away on their holiday excursions.” 

“At the period when Mary Bradley had 
been under instruction some four or five years, 
an application was made to the Institution 
for the admission of a little boy suffering 
under the same sad privation. 

Joseph Hague was the son of a deaf and 
dumb mother who had been educated in the 
Institution. He was born deaf, and became 
blind before he was two years old. At the 
period of his reception in the School for the 

eaf and Dumb he was eight years old, and 
at once became the fellow-pupil of Mary 
Bradley. 

On his admission he was allowed a few days 
to make himself familiar with the new posi- 
tion in which he was placed. It was very 
amusing to watch his explorations and to see 
the ready intelligence with which he made 
his observations. While groping round the 
schoolroom one day he met in his way with 
a step-ladder, and after feeling it all over and 
coming to a conclusion as to its use, he de- 
liberately mounted it step by step, feeling his 
way upward until he reached the top. Here, 
passing his hands as high above him as he 
could, he felt a grating through which warm 
air passed into the room. On finding this he 
hurried down, and going to one of the teach- 
ers, pointed in the direction of the grating, 
signed that it was very warm, and by imi- 
tating the blowing of the bellows indicated 
that there was a fire below. 

This will bring to mind Dr. Howe’s descrip- 
tion of the introduction of Oliver Caswell 
into the Perkins’ Institution and Massachu- 
setts Asylum for the Blind, as recorded in 
Charles Dickens’ ‘American Notes.’ ‘ His 
thirst for knowledge,’ says the doctor, ‘ pro- 
claimed itself as soon as he entered the house 
by his eager examination of everything he 


This boy, being born deaf and dumb and 
having been under the care of his mother, was 
thoroughly acquainted with the signs used by 
deaf children of his age, and consequently the 
first steps in the course of his instraction were 
easily overcome, or, rather, they were already 
overcome ; for his mother had adopted the 
plan of communicating with him by touch, 
no doubt from what she knew of the cases of 
Laura Bridgman and Mary Bradley. The 
difficulty in the case of Mary Bradley was, 
that there was no language common to teacher 
and pupil—nocommon stand point from which 
to start. In the boy's case, thiscommon lan- 
guage—that of signs—already existed, and 
established a means of communication which 
enabled the pupil to understand and receive 
the instruction given to him. He was also 
able at once to communicate with his fellow- 
pupil, Mary Bradley ; and she, proud of her 
acquired knowledge, was delighted to impart 
to him all she knew. In teaching him she 
increased her own information, and a new 
pleasure was added to her life by the employ- 
ment thus afforded her. The constant inter- 
course with each other and their deaf and 
dumb companions kept them informed of all 
that was going on around them,—a never- 
failing source of interest. The progress made 
by the two far outstripped any anticipations 
which could have been formed on the subject 
from what had been previously effected by A. 
Patterson’s attention to Mary Bradley only. 
The knowledge of things, gradually led on to 
those of a more abstract character, and en- 
abled their kind teacher to show the relation 
between cause and effect, and by means of 
things of a lower nature to reach the higher. 
A knowledge of Scripture History and of 
God's care for His chosen people was impart- 
ed. The rebellion of this people against His 
will; their ingratitude and His forbearance ; 
their constant sinning and repenting—their 
sins leading to misfortune and suffering, and 
their repentance bringing forgiveness and 
prosperity ; their final rejection by God; their 
removal from Canaan; the coming of God 
amongst men to save and redeem them, and 
their rejection of Him and putting Him to 
death on the cross; all these were subjects of 
the most vivid interest to these two children, 
and awakened an intense and earnest desire 
for more knowledge. 

About this stage of their progress, the Gos- 
pels by St. Luke and St. John, printed in re- 
lief for the use of the blind, were introduced 
to them, and these became their daily study. 
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In the course of their reading they met with 
many words which were new to them, and 
the boy especially would not pass them over 
until they were fully explained. On the open- 
ing of the school in a morning he generally 
had a series of words to be defined to him. 
To give a simple general definition only was 
not desirable, for frequently it would not be 
sufficiently clear to explain the meaning in 
the sentences in which they were applied ; it 
was therefore necessary in all cases to explain 
them in reference to the position they occu- 
vied. 

Thus they went on step by step, becoming 
more and more on an equality with their com- 
panions. Joseph Hague had shown through 
his progress a great amount of energy and 
physical activity, and that he was ambitions 
of doing whatever others could do. It was 
usual to employ the boys to make their own 
beds and in other light work, and he would 
not allow himself to be put down as an in- 
capable, but insisted upon having his share of 
the work. After a time he was admitted for 
a few hours daily to the workshops of the 
Blind Asylum, which is only divided from the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb by the 
chapel common to both, and was taught to 
make baskets. He was considered, after due 
instruction and practice, to be a very good 
workman; and thus fitted himself, as he be- 
lieved, to earn his own living. Mary Bradley 
was also taught to knit and sew, in doing 
which she spent most of ber leisure hours. 


(To be concluded.) 


——__+s____—__ 


Fishing for Porgies.—The process of catch- 


ing porgies, carried on by a large number of 


steamers on this coast, is an exceedingly in- 
teresting and novel sight. When a school is 
sighted, small boats go out with the drag nets 
and surround it. The nets are then gradually 
drawn in till the whole school, which at first 
occupies several acres, is massed in a space of 
20 or 30 feet. Then the steamer runs along 
side, a part of the net is taken on board, and 
the dip net setin motion. This is shaped like 
a bucket, and holds five or six barrels. It is 
attached to a tackle and fall, and works simi- 
larly to the apparatus used for unloading coal. 
It is operated by steam, and with remarkable 
twiftness scoops up the fish and transfers 
them to the hold of the steamer. The net is 
emptied and filled three times per minute, 
and in an hour the steamer can be completely 
loaded. When the hold is filled, the hatches 
are put on and the deck loaded. The fish are 
white, and as they are poured into the hold, 
glittering in the sun, all alive and squirming, 
they present a singular and beautiful appear- 
ance. Some mackerel are found with them, 
as porgies are frequently caught in schools of 
mackerel. Some of the steamers have char- 
tered schooners, to which their fish are trans- 
ferred as fast as they are filled up. The prin- 
cipal porgy factories in this State are at Bris- 
tol and Boothbay. The fish are put into large 
tanks and steamed, which reduces them to 
pulp, when the oil is pressed out. The oil is 
obtained in much better shape, as well as 
more thoroughly, by this method than could 
be done by pressing the raw fish. The chum, 
as that which remains after the oil is extract- 
ed is called, is sold for a fertilizer. It is much 
. improved by being mixed with ground bones. 
The porgy fisheries are very profitable.— 
Rockland (Me.) Opinion. 


THE FRIEND. 


NOBODY’S CHILD. 

Only a newsboy under the light 

Of the lamp-post, plying his trade in vain, 
Men are too busy to stop to-night, 

Hurrying home through the sleet and rain. 
Never since dark, a paper sold; 

Where shall he sleep, or how be fed ? 
He thinks, as he shivers there in the cold, 

While happy children are safe a-bed. 


Is it strange if he turns about 
With angry words, then comes to blows, 
When his little neighbor, just sold out, 
Tossing his pennies past him goes ? 
“ Stop !’’—some one looks at him, sweet and mild, 
And the voice that speaks is a tender one: 
“You should not strike such a little child, 
And you should not use such words, my son !” 


Is it his anger or his fears ° 
That have hushed his voice and stopped his arm? 
“ Don’t tremble’—these are the words he hears, 
“Do you think that I would do you harm ?” 
“Tt isn’t that”’—and the hand drops down ; 
“T wouldn’t care for kicks and blows; 
But nobody ever called me son, 
Because I’m nobody’s child, I s’ pose.” 


O men! as you careless pass along, 

Remember the love that has cared for you; 
And blush for the awful shame and wrong 

Of a world where such a thing could be true! 
Think what the child at your knee had been, 

If thus on life’s lonely billows tossed ; 
And who shall bear the’weight of the sin, 

If one of these “little ones” be lost ! 

— Hearth and Home. 


Selected. 
O plodding life, crowded so full 
Of earthly toil and care! 
The body’s daily need receives 
The first and last concern, and leaves 
No room for Jesus there. 


O busy brain! by night and day 
Working with patience rare, 

Problems of worldly loss or gain, 

Thinking till thought becomes a pain ; 
No room for Jesus there. 


O throbbing heart! so quick to feel 
In others’ woes a share, 
Yet human loves each power inthrall, 
And sordid treasures fill it all! 
No room for Jesus there. 


O sinful soul! thus to debase 

The being God doth spare! 
Blood-bought, thou art no more thine own ; 
Heart, brain, life, all are his alone; 

Make room for Jesus there. 


Lest soon the bitter day shall come 
When vain will be thy prayer 

To find in Jesus’ heart a place; 

Forever closed the door of grace, 
Thou’t gain no entrance there. 


As I sat in one of our meetings I felt a flow 
of affection to the people, for many out of 
curiosity came there * * in which extra- 
ordinary flow of affection I had a very bright 
opening, as I thought, and expected to stand 
up with it very soon; but being willing to 
weigh it carefully, was not very forward, 
viewing its decreasing brightness until some- 
thing said, as it were within me, “Is the woe 
in it, is necessity laid upon thee, and there- 
fore woe, if thou preach not the gospel?” 
This put me to a stand and made me feel after 
the living presence of Him in whose name and 
power I desired to speak, if I appeared in tes- 
timony, and not feeling the pure life and power 
of Truth, so as to stand up, the brightness of 
the vision faded, and left me quiet, humble 
and thankful for this preservation. The draw- 
ing strength and lusting desire of the un- 
stable, who centre not to the pure gift in them- 
selves, are as the many waters or sea of mys- 


tery Babylon, for her merchants to sail their 
ships and trade upon.—John Churchman. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Recent Floods in France. 

The suffering caused by the destructive 
floods which occurred in the south of France, 
about the middle of the present year, was 
partly relieved by liberal contributions from 
other countries, particularly England, where 
a committee was appointed to aid in the ju- 
dicious distribution of the money raised. ‘The 
following account of the devastation which 
was found to have been produced by the 
heavy rains, isextracted from a recent report 
of the committee. 

“ Although the country in the immediate 
neighborhood of Bordeaux bore evidence of 
having been more or less inundated, they ob- 
served no traces of exceptional damage until 
they reached Barsac. Thence, as far as La 
Réole, the whole valley had suffered severe ly 
and hay, straw; and various kinds of debris in 
the branches of the trees which bordered the 
fields showed the height the water attained. 
In that district the greater part of the loss 
sustained consisted in this year’s crops, and, 
with few exceptions, it was probable that even 
the vintage was not entirely destroyed. At 
La Réole the damage done commenced to be 
more apparent, and thence to Agen the de- 
struction caused by the floods could scarcely 
be exaggerated. Dams had beenswept away, 
and in several places the railroad had been 
broken up, and rails and sleepers had been 
thrown to a distance of 30 or 40 yards, while 
portions of the embankment had disappeared 
altogether. Over some fields a thick alluvial 
deposit had been left by the water, which, 
although it had destroyed this year’s harvest, 
would doubtless prove to be of great value 
hereafter, but where a coating of sand or 
stone had been deposited the damage done 
to small proprietors was almost irreparable. 
Fortunately, the high hills on each side of the 
valley formed some protection and lessened 
the lossin cattle, which otherwise would have 
been much greater than it was. At Agen the 
destruction was quite beyond description. 
In places the torrent had trenched the ground 
to the depth of several feet, houses had been 
completely swept away, and scarcely a vestige 
remained of the beautiful public gardens and 
promenades which ornamented the quays on 
the right bank of the river. Clothing was 
very much wanted, but it was useless to send 
anything but under-clothing to the peasantry, 
as they were too proud to wear cloth clothes 
which could be recognized as being the gift of 
charity. The workmen inthe towns made no 
such objection and gladly accepted garments 
of every description. Agricultural and other 
tools and implements were much needed, but 
they must be of the same style and pattern 
as those to which the workmen and peasants 
were accustomed, or they would not be appre- 
ciated. Cattle were also wanted, but an Eng- 
lish cow would only be acceptable to a rich 
proprietor, as the small farmers used even 
milch cows for draught purposes. The part 
of that Department (Lot et Garonne) which 
was not inundated was quite able to supply the 
number of beasts which were lost. On arriv- 
ing at Toulouse they at once proceeded to the 
Faubourg of St. Cyprien. No description in 
words, no series of sketches or photographs, 
not even the most vivid imagination could 
picture the terrible scene that once thriving 
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place, which was lately occupied by from|the one thing needful; but really be what they 
18,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, now presented.| professed to be, a spiritually-minded people, 


What St. Cyprien must have been in the last 
days of June it was too horrible to conjecture. 
No bombardment ever wrought such com- 
plete and general destruction. Nothing was 
too great or too strong, nothing too insignifi- 
cant for the invading flood of waters which 
between the morning of the 23d and that of 
the 24th rose between 30 and 40 feet above 
its usual level, and overwhelmed that exten- 
sive tract, destroying the lives of some hun- 
dreds of men, women and children, and leav- 
ing behind it nothing but ruin and misery. 
Most of the houses were knocked out of all 
shape, the majority of them being nothing 
more than a chaotic heap of bricks, slates, 
tiles and pipes, while the few walls that were 
left standing were propped up on all sides 
with timber. In some places the walls had 
been undermined by trenches from six to ten 
feet in depth. The large suspension bridge 
called the Pont St. Michel had been literally 
torn away, and some of its strong wire cables 
were lying along the banks of the river, with 
large trees and portions of the former planked 
roadway tightly held within its strands. In 
Toulouse itself but little damage had been 
done, except at St. Michel and in the Quartier 
des Amidonniers—two districts forming the 
extremities of the city on the right bank of the 
river. The latter quarter was covered with 
mills and manufactories, all of which had been 
more or less injured, while some had been 
totally destroyed. As a consequence of that 
a large number of artisans had been turned 
out of employment. In the village of Les 
Sept Deniers the fruitful gardens which helped 
to supply the city were utterly destroyed, the 
houses had fallen, and the inhabitants dis- 
persed. 

They might also mention the case of Fer- 
nouillet, a village lying at a distance of six 
miles to the north of Toulouse. That com- 
mune was one large garden cultivated by an 
industrious population. Now in many cases 
it was impossible to distinguish the bounda- 
ries which formerly existed between the dif- 
ferent little properties. Of 223 honses in the 
village, only eight were now standing, and o 
these few scarcely one was at present habita- 
ble. Fortunately precautions which proved 
successful were taken in time, and of the 950 
inhabitants all were saved excepting two. 

In the Department of L’Ariége, the village 
which had most suffered was Verdun. During 
the night of the 23d of June a landslip is sup- 
posed to have happened from one of the hills ; 
that blocked up the bed of the torrent, form- 
ing asort of adam, which retained the waters 
until they had acquired such volume and 
weight as to burst it. Sweeping every obsta- 
cle in their downward course, the. pent-up 
flood rushed upon the village, burying under 
its ruins about 82 persons, 147 horned cattle, 
and over 600 sheep and pigs. 
the catastrophe might be imagined from the 
fact that 300 soldiers were engaged in clear- 
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built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets; Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone.”— Piety Promoted. 





a For “ The Friend.” 
William Penn. 
(Continued from page 64.) 


“In the course of the travels of William 


Penn, Robert Barclay and George Keith, in 
Germany, they visited Elizabeth, Princess 


Palatine of the Rhine, at her Court at Her- 
She was the oldest daughter of 
Frederick V., Elector Palatine, and at one 


time King of Bohemia ; her mother being the 
sister of Charles I. of England. She is repre- 
sented to have been a woman of good natural 
capacity, well educated, and of amiable dispo- 
sition and manners; and to have governed 
her small territory with good judgment and 
much consideration for the welfare of her sub- 
jects. 
of religion, she manifested strong interest in 
others who were sincere in their religious con- 
victions, and was opposed to interference 
with liberty of conscience. 
acquainted with the religious tenets of Friends, 


Having been brought under the power 


Having become 


by conversation with R. Barclay and Benja- 
min Furly, who visited her in 1676, and with 
women Friends from Amsterdam, she found 
them to answer to the convictions of Truth on 
her own mind; and she not only gladly re- 


ceived Friends when they came to see her, 


but in her letters to several of the more 
prominent members among them, and to others 


at the English Court, she unhesitatingly ex- 


pressed her high estimation of them, and her 
disapproval of the persecution to which those 
that held them were subjected. 

“ The Friends named, having requested per- 
mission to have a religious opportunity with 
her, it was readily granted ; she having in her 
family at that time, the Countess of Hornes, 


her intimate friend, and a French lady. Of 


this interview, William Penn thus writes in 
his journal: ‘I can truly say it, and that in 
God’s fear, I was very deeply and reverently 
affected with the sense that was upon my 
spirit of the great and notable day of the Lord, 
and the breaking in of his eternal power upon 
all nations; and of the raising of the slain 
Witness to judge the world; who is the 
Treasury of life and peace, of wisdom and 


glory, to all that receive Him in the hour of 


his judgments, and abide with Him. The 
sense of this deep and sure foundation, which 
God is laying as the hope of eternal life and 
glory for all to build upon, filled my soul, 
with an holy testimony to them, which ina 
living sense was followed by my brethren: 
and so the meeting ended about the eleventh 
hour.’ 

“In the afternoon they held another meet- 
ing with them, which was also so remarkably 


The extent of| favored, that Wm. Penn says: ‘ Well, let my 


right hand forget its cunning, and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, when I sball 


ing the ground, and they have not yet suc- forget the loving-kindness of the Lord, and 


ceeded in discovering all the bodies.” 





Christiana Hustler in the exercise of her 


the sure mercies of our God to us, his travail- 
ing servants that day.’ 
“Subsequently, on their return towards 


gift in the ministry, was sound in doctrine} Holland, these Friends again stopped at Her 
and clear in discernment. Her ministry was| werden, and upon informing the Princess of 
marked by an earnest and persuasive sim-/their arrival, they were again gladly received 
plicity; and attended with an affectionate| by her and her friends. A meeting being held 
solicitude that her friends might in no respect] with them and some others whom they had 
be inactive and superficial in the pursuit of|invited, thenext morning, Wm. Penn states in 





his Journal: ‘A bout eight the meeting began, 
and held till eleven, several persons of the 
city, as well as those of her own family, being 
present. The Lord’s power very much affect- 
ed them, and the Countess was twice much 
broken while we spoke. After the people 
were gone out of the chamber, it lay upon me 
from the Lord, to speak to them two,—the 
Princess and the Countess—with respect to 
their particular conditions; occasioned by 
these words from the Princess, ‘I am fully 
convinced: but Oh! my sinsare great.’ While 
I was speaking, the glorious power of the 
Lord wonderfully rose, yea, after an awful 
manner, and had a deep entrance upon their 
spirits ; especially the Countess, so that she 
was broken to pieces: God hath raised, and 
I hope fixed, his own testimony in them.’ 

“The next day they had a parting inter- 
view in the chamber of the Princess, which 
was equally favored. ‘Magnified be the name 
of the Lord, He overshadowed us with his 
glory. His heavenly, breaking, dissolving 
power richly flowed amongst us, and his min- 
istering angel of life was in the midst of us.’ 

“ During the time ofsevere suffering through 
which Friends were passing in Great Britain 
after the Restoration, as was natural, on find- 
ing that redress or abatement of their griev- 
ances were almost beyond hope, they seriously 
entertained a project for finding homes some- 
where beyond the reach of their fellow men, 
who seemed bent on extirpating them, by the 
slow process of the crael punishments inflicted 
for their religious faith. George Fox, in 
common with several other prominent mem- 
bers, seriously contemplated the purchase of 
a tract of land from the Indians in North 
America; where, not the whole body of Friends 
in Great Britian, but such as felt themselves 
free to leave their native land, might emigrate 
and enjoy the right of worshipping the Al- 
mighty according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. ' 

“Josiah Cole while engaged in religious 
service in America, was commissioned to look 
out, and enter into treaty for such a resting 
place ; and at one time he had several inter- 
views with the chiefs of the Susquehanna In- 
dians, in order to treat with them for a part 
of their territory. Owing to a war coming 
on between that tribe and another, the pro- 
posed purchase fell through. But when New 
Jersey was finally brought under the govern- 
ment of Charles II. by the treaty between 
the English and Dutch in 1674, and Berkley 
who with Carteret was Proprietary of the 
Colony, was disposed to sell his share in it, it 
was bought by Edward Billinge and John 
Fenwick, two Friends, for £1,000; it being 
understood that the purchase was made for 
the benefit of such members of the Society as 
chose to avail themselves of it. 

‘A disagreement arising between the two 
Friends, who were purchasers from Berkley, 
it was a considerable time before it was ad- 
justed; William Penn as Arbitrator, finally 
bringing it toa settlement. Billinge having be- 
come embarrassed in his circumstances, made 
over all his right and title to four Friends— 
of whom William Penn was one—for the 
benefit of his creditors. Fenwick being desir- 
ous to go over to New Jersey, borrowed a 
sum of money, for which he gave a mortgage 
on such part of the territory as pertained to 
him, with liberty to the mortgagees to sell 
the land, until their claim was satisfied. He, 


however, on arriving in the Delaware, settled 
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at a spot on the side of a creek that emptied 
into the river, gave his intended village the 
name of Salem, and began at once to make 
grants of land to settlers. 

“The four Friends acting for the creditors 
of Billinge, took steps to have a line ran be- 
tween that part of New Jersey still remaining 
in possession of Carteret, one of the orig- 
inal proprietors, and that which had now come 
into their possession. It extended from Lit- 
tle Egg-harbor to where the 41° of North 
latitude crosses the Delaware river, and the 
two portions afterwards were called East and 
West Jersey. A form of government was 
agreed on for West Jersey, and a declaration 
of fundamental principles to be incorporated 
in it, consented to; among which was the 
stipulation, ‘ No person to be called in ques- 
tion or molested for his conscience, or for 
worshipping according to his conscience.’ 

« These fundamental laws were adopted in 
1676, and a description of the Province was 
published in England. At once so many be- 
gan to make preparation to become settlers 
therein, that the four Friends, fearful that 
some of their brethren might be hurried into 
so important a step unadvisedly, issued an ad- 
dress, in which they extend a caution, ‘ Lest 
any of them, as is feared by some, should go 
out of acuriousand unsettled mind, and others 
to shun the blessed cross of Jesus; of which 
several weighty Friends have a godly jealousy 
upon their spirits; lest any unwarrantable 
forwardness should act or hurry any beside or 
beyond the wisdom and counsel of the Lord, 
or the freedom of his Light and Spirit in their 
own hearts, and not upon good and weighty 
grounds.’ 

‘© Many Friends of good estates, and highly 
esteemed for their religious standing and ex- 
perience, crossed the Atlantic to this land of 
liberty, and between 1676 and 1681 about 
fourteen hundred had arrived and settled ; 
principally in the country bordering the east- 
ern shore of the Delaware. These immigrants 
suffered the privations and hardships incident 
to beginning civilized life in an unbroken 
wilderness, surrounded by savages, who were 
dependent in great measure upon the uncer- 
tain supplies of the chase for their own sus- 
tenance, and who rarely laid up much in store 
for future wants. But by uniform upright- 
ness in all their dealings with these children 
of the forest, and their Christian kindness 
towards them, they soon gained their good 
will, and in times of scarcity, excited their 
sympathy; so that often they were relieved 
by voluntary offerings of corn and meat from 
these untutored red men, when it seemed as 
though otherwise they must have suffered for 
food. 
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or covert of sail-cloth to meet under; and|}&c. 


after they got some little houses to dwell in, 
then they kept their meetings in one of them 
till they could build a meeting house.’ 

“In 1679, George Carteret, the proprietor 
of East Jersey died, and by his will directed 
the whole of his portion of the Province to be 
sold to pay hisdebts. It was bought by twelve 
persons, nearly all of whom was Friends, Wil- 
liam Penn and Ambrose Rigge being among 
them. These associated twelve more with 
them as proprietors, and in 1683, they chose 
Robert Barclay, of Ury, to be Governor of 
the Province for life, who exercised the func- 
tions of his office by deputy, for two years. 
A large number of Presbyterians, driven from 
their homes in Scotland by the inhuman 
treatment of the government incited by the 
prelates and clergy, during the attempt of the 
latter to fasten the Episcopal Church polity 
upon the people of that portion of Great 
Britain, came over and settled in East Jersey ; 
where they increased and became a leading 
portion of the Christian Church. Friends 
multiplied about Shrewsbury, Amboy, Rah- 
way, and a few other settlements, but they 
were never so numerous in East, as in West 
Jersey.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts—Original and Selected. 
(Continued from page 59.) 


The religion of Christ Jesus is most wisely 
adapted by Him, its beneficient Author, to 
just the state and condition we are in by na- 
ture; and that as a guide and an instructor, 
as a balm and a solace, it is needful through- 
out the whole period, be it longer or shorter, 
of this tribulated, probationary life. It is an 
invaluable safeguard and ballast in every 
vicissitude of this troublous, changing scene. 
If prosperity be permitted to set in asa flood, 
or if adversity overtake ; if when afflicted by 
disease or sorrow, or if when torn by sore be- 
reavement or distress; and above all when 
brought to the bed of languishing and of 
death, how consoling, how indispensable is 
“an anchor to the soul both sure and stead- 
fast,” which religion alone can give. In pain 
and sickness, in trouble and disappointment, 
in losses and crosses and injuries from men, 
the religious man has a permitted inward 
communion with God, a calm reliance on His 
providence, and the sustaining prospect of a 
happier home ina happier world; forming 
altogether an inexhaustible source of consola- 
tion and joy which nought of earth can give ; 
and which is but a precious earnest, an in- 
citing foretaste of that eternity of peace and 
happiness which awaits the soul in the glori- 


‘Proud, in the preface to his History of|fied regions above. 


Pennsylvania, gives in a note, an account of 


these trials, drawn up by one of the Friends 
who settled in New Jersey, containing the 
following passages : 

“¢ A providential hand was very visible and 
remarkable in many instances that might be 
mentioned, and the Indians were even ren- 
dered our benefactors and protectors. With- 
out any carnal weapon, we entered the land 
and inhabited therein, as safe as if there had 
been thousands of garrisons; for the Most 
High preserved us from harm both of man 
and beast.’ ‘The aforesaid people [Friends] 
were zealous in performing their religious 
services ; for having at first no meeting house 
to keep a public meeting in, they made a tent 


In the full acceptance and recognition of 
the doctrine that there is nothing in or of man, 
that is acceptable to our Father in heaven, but 
the fruits of His saving grace and Spirit be- 
gotten in us; and that without Him we can 
do nothing either for the salvation of our own 
souls or for the glory of his name, how mani- 
festly does all our religion become associated 
with, and dependent for its growth upon His 
nearness, His power, His mercy and love! 
and that verily of Him, and through Him, 
and to Him are all things, to whom be glory 
forever. “Consider,” writes the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, “the Apostle and 
High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus ; 
who was faithful to him that appointed him,” 


‘lege, some might object. 


It is thus as we set Him continually be. 
fore us, who is emphatically our wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption, 
that we can know experimentally and saving. 
ly of His power and kingdom inwardly re- 
vealed for our help and consolation. 

“ There is not another thing that gives life,” 
writes I. Penington, “than the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which traly and really 
slays.” Which cross, saith the Apostle, “is, 
to them that are saved, the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” O! that we all could be 
persuaded to yield to this heavenly power, 
the leadings of which if it be in the narrow 
way, is no less the hallowed way to peace and 
rest and glory. 

The subjoined selection from the pen of 
Jonathan Hutchinson, at once sets forth the 
excellency of the Christian religion, and that 
profession of it which the Society of Friends, 
of which he was a member, is called upon to 
uphold to the world: “1 have a high opinion 
of the capacities and resources of my younger 
brethren and sisters, but I must confess that 
I long to see, before my departure from this 
scene of visible things, a more decided dedi- 
cation of their powers to the service of Him 
who gave them, and to the support of a So- 
ciety which, without invidious comparison, I 
am bold to call, as to its principles, the first 
in the world; and were there a more general 
acting up to these principles by those who 
profess them, | am also bold to say the world, 
though now incredulous, ‘should know it 
too.’ 

Whilst I contemplate mental cultivation as 
holding a distinguished and essential part in 
raising our species from a savage toa civilized 
condition, I consider religion, the Christian 
religion, as that which, after education has 
done its best, can furnish, and only can far- 
nish, the perfect model of accomplished man; 
and this it effects by producing in the willing 
and obedient soul what the apostle Paul has 
appropriately called the fruits of the Spirit; 
whilst on the reverse of the model he has 
given us, as the fruits of the flesh, all that is 
affecting and deplorable in the picture of un- 
changed, and may we not add of unrefined 
nature, groaning under its terrible and unre- 
lenting taskmaster—the Pharaoh of the soul. 

I find a spring of comfort and congratula- 
tion arise in my heart towards those who of 
latter years have attached themselves more 
closely and decidedly to the principles and 
practices of Friends; and in this view 
and have a place in that secret and 
sacred recess of my heart, from which, I think, 
every thing gross and selfish is the most ex- 
cluded. Here it is that I love them, not so 
much for my own sake, or for their’s exclu- 
sively, as for the Lord’s own sake, and for the 
sake of his blessed truth, as especially for the 
sake of that little church, which (however 
despised, overlooked, or misunderstood,) is, 
to those who have been rightly initiated with- 
in its walls, and who abide upon its immov- 
able foundation, a quiet refuge and a peaceful 
sanctuary. For thus, without invidious com- 
parison, I must be allowed to believe of it, 
and thus, perhaps, I may be allowed to per- 
suade others to believe, in this inviting lan- 
guage, nearly that of an apostle, ‘Come and 
have-fellowship with us, for truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.’ But not exclusively your privi- 
I do not say this; 
but this I am bold to avow in the face of the 
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in the old Yearly Meeting house, and the 
other in the railroad shops, one hundred 
yards in front of it. At the latter place some 
hundreds were gathered, most of whom had 
to stand during the entire service, vast num- 
bers, however, continued outside, wandering 
here and there, some going into the city, some 
returning, and none seeming to have any wish 
to hear the preaching of the gospel. 

“The meeting was opened by the singing 
of a hymn with the beautiful chorus, ‘I’ve 
been redeemed, I’m washed in the blood of 
the Lamb.’ A prayer of thanksgiving, by 
Charles F. Coffin followed, after which Hen- 
ry A. Merrill rose and sang, ‘ Nearer my God 
to thee,’ with solemn effect. A few voices 
chimed in with him, and the great empty 
building echoed the sound, producing grand 
effect. 

“D. Updegraff, of Ohio, who, as he said, 
had left his sick family, yesterday, in his in- 
tense desire to be here, rose and read a por- 
tion of scripture, commenting at some length 
on the different portions of it, in his usual 
earnest and attractive manner. 

“I. H. Douglass then knelt in prayer, that 
God would prepare the hearts of this people 
for the reception of His Gospel, and that all 
might lift their hearts to God in gratitude for 
this great salvation which has been provided. 

“D. Updegraff then rose again, and read 
another portion of scripture, and proceeded 
to address the meeting until near 12 o’clock. 
Then there was another prayer, after which 
Henry Merrill sang the beautiful hymn, the 
sweetest carol ever sung, ‘ Jesus, Jesus, Jesus.’ 
Thos. W. Ladd concluded the meeting by a 
fervent prayer to the Throne of Grace. 

“ By 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the throng 
of carriages and buggies on the ground was 
so great that locomotion was greatly retarded, 
and the crowd had greatly increased. The 
house was again filled, and a much larger 
audience in the railroad shops. ‘Rock of 
Ages’ was sung, evidently to the quicting of 
the congregation. 

“J. H. Douglass, after a few introductory 
remarks and an appeal tothe Throne of Grace, 
mounted a chair and spoke at length.” 

“ Sixth Session.—The meeting appointed to- 
day a number of Friends as delegates to the 
proposed General Conference of representa- 
tives of the American Yearly Meetings with 
respect to the Friends in Philadelphia.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—Owing to the popular outcry the British 
Adwiralty have suspended the circular of Seventh mo. 
3ist, ordering the surrender of fugitive slaves found on 
board British vessels. 

The Garden House in Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, was totally destroyed by fire the 7th inst. Loss 
£100,000. 

Lord Derby on the 7th made a speech at Liverpool, 
in the course of which he expressed the opinion that 
the accounts of insurrectionary movements in European 
Turkey had been exaggerated. He said the great 
Powers were not disposed to assist the insurgents. It 
would be impolitic to concede self-government to Her- 
zegovina. Judicious reforms might allay discontent, 
although a radical cure could hardly be expected. 

Several heavy failures have occurred in Scotland. 


THE FRIEND. 


The production of Australian gold is slowly declin- 
ing. In 1862 the number of ounces yielded was 1,317,- 
102; in 1873, 1,249,407, and in 1874, 1,102,614. The 
Melbourne Argus thinks that the mining business, as 
at present conducted, does not pay a fair interest on 
capital and labor expended. 

Tt is officially announced that Burmah has uncon- 
ditionally agreed to allow the passage of an escort of 
British troops through Burmese territory to Yuman if 
another expedition thither is deemed necessary. 

A London dispatch of the 10th says: The recent rains 
have swollen the rivers and caused disastrous inunda- 
tions in Leicestershire and Warwickshire. The de- 
struction of property is very heavy and some lives are 
reported lost. 

The Prince of Wales left England on his visit to 
India on the 11th inst. 

Liverpool, 10th mo. 11th.—Middling uplands cotton, 
6 15-16d.; Orleans, 7}d. 

The Emperor of Germany expected in a few days to 
visit Italy. 

The Ecclesiastical Court at Berlin’ has deposed the 
Bishop of Breslau. 

A Constantinople dispatch of the 7th says: The Sub- 
lime Porte has decreed that during five years from the 
first of next year, the interest and redemption of the 
public debt be paid half in cash and half in five per 
cent. bonds. 

Server Pasha has proclaimed all the reforms prom- 
ised to the insurgents. 

The Turkish army has received orders to confine 
itself to the defensive. 

The London Times says that war has commenced at 
Cape Palmas between Liberia and the aborigines. On 
the 17th ult. there was a conflict in which a number of 
men were killed and wounded. The Liberian govern- 
ment has sent troops from Monrovia to the scene of 
action, and further hostilities are reported. 

The Times has a dispatch from Shanghai which says: 
“A decree appears in the Gazette at Pekin, conceding 
hereafter intercourse between the chiefs of the govern- 
ment departments and foreign ministers.” 

A Madrid dispatch of the 6th says: Nine hundred 
soldiers have sailed from Barcelona for Cuba, and 3000 
more are now embarking for the same destination. 

The Belgrade journals state that the Powers have 
issued a note declaring that they will not prevent the 
occupation of Servian territory by the Turks if Servia 
provokes it. 

The ultramontane party in the Bavarian Chamber of 
Deputies, has introduced a violent address calling for 
the dismissal of the present Ministry. It is said, how- 
ever, that the King refuses to accept the resignation of 
the Ministry, and a dissolution of the Chambers is pro- 
bable. 

The Spanish Ministry in replying to the communica- 
tions of the Vatican, admit that the concordat has been 
violated, but they must accept accomplished facts and 
maintain toleration. They will respect the concordat 
except where it interferes with the internal affairs of 
Spain. 

Diplomatic relations between Holland and Vene- 
zuela have been broken off because Holland refused to 
indemnify Venezuela for alleged intervention by Dutch 
subjects at Curacoa in the internal affairs of Venezuela. 

The Bombay Times reports a severe outbreak of 
cholera in the province of Mysore. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 4th says: The Kaiserhof 
hotel in this city has been totally destroyed by fire. It 
was the finest structure of the kind in Germany, and 
the loss is estimated at $1,000,000. 

A Shanghai dispatch of the 11th says: An edict has 
appeared in the Gazette at Pekin, enjoining the proper 
treatment of foreigners. The important points that the 
English minister demands, however, including punish- 
ment of the Margary murderers, are still in abeyance. 
The prospects are now not so favorable for an ultimate 
settlement. 

Unitep States.—The condition of trade and manu- 
factures in the country generally continues dull and 
depressed as compared with that existing before 1873, 
but the public journals state that a marked improve- 
ment has been noticed within the past few weeks. 
Business generally has improved, leading staple articles 


The specie reserve in the Bank of England having been | have sold more freely, and a larger cash trade has been 
considerably diminished, the bank has raised its rate of |done since the first of Ninth month than for the cor- 


interest to 2} per cent. Loans in the open market on 
deposits of government securities, were procurable at 1} 
per cent, 

A London dispatch of the 5th says: The experiment 
of bringing peaches, per the steamer Canada from New 
York, in a box on deck, arranged on a patent refriger- 
ating plan, was a success, the fruit being delivered here 
in good condition and eagerly purchased. 


responding time last year. 

The internal revenue receipts for the Ninth month, 
1875, were $9,751,036, which is a million and a quarter 
more than in Ninth month, 1874. Some of the increase 
is attributed to the vigorous measures resorted to by 
the Treasury Department for the suppression of fraud. 

In the city of Galveston, Texas, the damages by the 
recent storm have been chiefly repaired. The harbor 


has been greatly benefitted by the storm, the channel 
having been washed out and deepened over the bar, 
There are now fourteen feet of water on the bar, and 
Liverpool steamers come to the wharf without lighter. 
ing. 

During the Ninth month there were 9349 immigrants 
landed at New York, against 16,380 for the same month 
in 1874. 

Among the destructive fires of last week was one at 
East Douglass, Mass. ; loss about $250,000, and another 
at North Chelmsford, Mass.; loss about $100,000. 

There were 287 interments in Philadelphia last week, 
including 86 children under two years. There were 40 
deaths of consumption, 14 diptheria, 15 marasmus, 10 
scarlet fever, and 16 old age. 

The steamer City of Berlin made her last voyage 
from Sandy Hook, N. Y., to Queenstown, Ireland, in 
7 days, 15 hours and 48 minutes. 

The highest annual production of gold in the United 
States was during the five years from 1852 to 1856, 
both inclusive, when it was $70,200,000. The highest 
annual production of silver was in 1873, when it was 
$35,750,000. The production of gold has been decreas- 
ing since 1856, and the production of silver appears to 
be on the increase. 

The hoisting works of the Utah Mine, Nevada, were 
burned on the night of the 11th inst., involving a loss 
of $250,000. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 11th inst. New York.—American gold, 116}. 
Superfine flour, $5.10 a $5.50; State extra, $5.50 a 
36.10; finer brands, $5.50 a $9.20. No. 2 Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.23 a $1.25; No. 3 do., $1.10; No.1 
Milwaukie spring, $1.33; White Michigan, $1.40 a 
$1.47. Canada barley, $1.20. Oats, 45 a 57 cts, 
Western mixed corn, 71 a 72 cts.; western white, 76 a 
77 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 13} a 14} cts. for mid- 
dling uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 
a *5.00; extras, $5 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $3.50. 
Old red wheat, $1.45; amber, $1.46 a $1.47. Rye, 75 
a 80cts. Yellow corn, 72 cts.; mixed, 71 cts. Oats, 
40 a 51 cts. About 3300 beef cattle sold at 7 a 7} cts, 
per lb. gross for extra, 6 and 6} cts., for fair to good, 
and 4 a 54 cts. per lb. gross for common. Sheep, 5 a 6 
cts. per lb. gross. Receipts, 13,000 head. Corn fed 
hogs, $12 a $13.00 per 100 lb. net. Receipts, 5,500 
head. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.13 a $1.14; 
No. 2 do., $1.10. No. 2 mixed corn, 58} cts. No. 2 
oats, 35 cts. Lard, 13} cts. Baltimore.—No. 2 western 
amber wheat, $1.41; No. 2 western red, $1.36 a $1.38; 
Maryland amber, $1.50 a $1.55; white, $1.20 a $1.50. 
Yellow corn, 72 cts. Southern oats, 42a 50 cts. Cin- 
cinnati.—Wheat, $1.30 a $1.35. Corn, 58 a 62 cts, 
Oats, 30a 45 cts. Rye, 78 a 80 cts. Lard, 13% cts. 


NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held at No. 109 N. Tenth St., on Third-day evening, 
26th inst., at 74 o’clock. Members of the Women’s 
Branch are invited to attend. 

A. M. Krmser, 


Philada., 10th mo. 11th, 1875. Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session commences on Second-day 
Eleventh month Ist, 1875. 

Parents and others intending to send pupils to the 
Institution will please make timely application to 
BENJAMIN PassMoRE, Sup’t., (Address Street Road 
P. O., Chester Co.. Pa.,) or to CHartes J. ALLEN, 
Treasurer, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTH- 

INGTON, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Drep, at Colerain, Ohio, at the residence of his son- 
in-law, John Starbuck, 26th of 4th mo. 1875, BENJAMIN 
Bunpy, in his 89th year. He was for several years an 
overseer of Concord Preparative Meeting, and was 
strongly attached to the doctrines of truth as professed 
by the Society of Friends. He often expressed a con- 
cern for his children, that they might be useful mem- 
bers of society, both civil and religious. 

, suddenly, on the 12th of 7th mo. 1875, Isaac 
M. WessteER, son of Caleb and Hannah P. Webster, in 
the 22d year of his age, a member of Concord Monthly 
and Particular Meetings. 
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